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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE AND MAPS 

(INCLUDING ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY) 



BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Trans-Himalaya. Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Sven Hedin. 

2 Vols, xxiii — 436 pp. and xvii — 439 pp., 388 Illustrations from Photographs, 

\yater Color Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, 10 Maps and Index. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1909. $7.50. 

The two volumes containing the account of Sven Hedin's last journey in 

Inner Asia deserve high praise and severe criticism. No one can read this account 

of a most daring journey in a fascinating land, without a feeling of genuine 

admiration for a man who had the pluck and determination to carry out so 

arduous an undertaking. Few travellers have ever displayed more skill in 

overcoming difficulties, and few have succeeded so well in winning the love and 

devotion of their followers. In all his journeys, Hedin's men have been faithful 

to him from first to last, a fact which speaks eloquently for the character of the 

brave Swedish explorer. 

"Trans-Himalaya" is a book written for popular consumption. Starting from 
India, Hedin proposed to cross directly into Tibet. The British government, 
however, by reason of its recent agreement with China, felt obliged to forbid this. 
Therefore Hedin was forced to go northward from Ladakh into Chinese territory. 
There, in the dreary plateau of Karakorum, he swung to the east, and came into 
Tibet through the vast uninhabited wastes of the northwest. For seventy-nine 
days he and his faithful followers never once saw a human being other than their 
own companions. Day after day they marched over unending plains of gravel 
or snow at elevations of 16,000 or 17,000 feet, or over wearisome icy passes 19,000 
feet above the sea. So great was the elevation that even in October the temper- 
ature fell to — 17 and later it fell to — 40 . Although a supply of grain was 
carried for the horses and mules, the poor beasts often had no forage. Little 
by little they grew weak and began to die, falling one by one at first, and later 
in twos or threes, to be devoured by rapacious wolves. Hedin describes his 
experiences vividly. The reader cannot fail to be impressed by his picturesque 
accounts of long toilsome marches when man and beast were half dead with 
cold, and of fierce storms which almost overwhelmed him when he put his folding 
boat on some of the many salt lakes of Tibet. 

The purpose for which all these hardships were endured was the exploration 
of the large blank patch which has hitherto occupied the west central portion of 
maps of Tibet. Here Hedin crossed a great range of mountains, which was 
known at either end, but had never been explored for a space of 300 or 400 miles 
in the center. When, for the first time, he had crossed this Trans-Himalayan 
range, as he calls it, he came into the inhabited portion of Tibet. There, after 
many interesting experiences, he was turned back. The Tibetans firmly pre- 
vented his advance, but being mild people and not fond of violence, they yielded 
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to his incessant efforts, and permitted him to cross the Trans-Himalayas, once 
more, and then to come back again to Lake Manasarowar. There, near the 
sacred lake of the Hindus, he pushed his way to the sources of three great rivers, 
the Brahmaputra, the Sutlej, and the Indus, all rising close together. In the end, 
however, he was forced to leave Tibet and go back to Ladakh. 

Most explorers would have been satisfied with what Hedin had accomplished, 
but having set himself a task, he pluckily kept at it. Without letting his men 
know what he planned, he equipped a new caravan in the extreme northeast of 
Ladakh, close to the limits of British authority. Then, in order to avoid all risk 
of being turned back by the authorities, he travelled far northward in midwinter 
along the baleful road over the Karakorum pass toward Khotan. When well 
beyond the danger of interference from any government, he turned eastward into 
the unknown plateau, and suddenly found himself face to face with the problem 
of how to feed his animals on nothing. His men, thinking that he was really 
going to Khotan, had disobeyed orders, and had not laid in the proper amount of 
grain. In spite of this Hedin kept on ; and after sixty-four days without seeing 
human beings, his attenuated caravan arrived once more among the Tibetan 
nomads at the base of the Trans-Himalaya range. Here comes the most fasci- 
nating part of a highly interesting story — the tale of how Hedin assumed the 
disguise of a shepherd and for a while eluded the Tibetan officials. They soon 
grew suspicious, however, of a caravan which chose to travel in the worst of 
seasons on the worst of roads. When the disguise was thrown off, the explorer 
was once more forced to leave the country, but not until he had completed most 
of the exploration that he had planned. The chief result of Hedin's work is 
that he has proved that the Trans-Himalayas are a continuous range extending 
to almost as great a length as the Himalayas themselves. He has also mapped 
a considerable area of hitherto wholly unknown country. Future generations 
may not deem this so important a matter as Hedin would count it. Nor is it 
likely to be reckoned so great an achievement as his previous explorations in 
Chinese Turkestan. Nevertheless, as a piece of pioneer exploration, it is highly 
creditable and valuable. 

Hedin's book, as we have indicated, is fascinating: in places it is positively 
thrilling: it is full of vivid descriptions of scenery and people; and it gives a 
clear idea of the aspect of one of the most unique parts of the world. Neverthe- 
less, to the thoughtful reader, it is disappointing. As one reads on through the 
900 pages of the two volumes a feeling of impatience comes over one. Why does 
not Hedin leave out some of the innumerable petty details about his horse, his 
puppy, his feelings, the man who happened to be his guide, the way his tent 
was pitched, and a score of other trivial matters? Instead of these, why not 
give us an occasional chapter, or at least a page or two of serious scientific de- 
scriptions? The quotation of a single paragraph will illustrate the way in 
which minor, and often personal details are continually repeated. Dn page 404 
of volume I, we read: 

"In Karu, wheat, barley, peas, and radishes are cultivated. We had made a 
short march, and I had ample time to interrogate the wise men of the village 
about the geography of the cpuntry, the means of communication, the climate, 
the habits of the river, and the directions of the wind; but I have no room for 
such particulars in this book. I would rather, instead, introduce our escort to 
the reader. [An escort, be it noted, that stayed with Hedin only a few days, 
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and has no importance to the reader unless it can be made to illustrate the 
habits and character of the people.] Vang Yi Tyn is a Dungan, born in 
Shigatse; Tso Tin Pang has a Chinese father and a Tibetan mother, has a home 
in Shigatse, holds the lamaistic faith, and murmurs prayers on the way; Lava 
Tashi and Shidar Pintso are pure Tibetans. All four are friendly and ready to 
help, and tell me in confidence that they mean to do their very best, that I may 
be pleased with them and give them good testimonials." 

In other words, Hedin has unlimited space for anything personal, but almost 
no space for genuine science. Without detracting in the least from the readable 
quality of his book, he might have made it a permanent contribution to science, 
instead of an ephemeral story-book. On the physical side of geography he sug- 
gests various problems. For instance, he mentions the fact that the dissection of 
the Trans-Himalaya and Himalaya ranges is much greater on the south side 
than on the north, and attributes it to the heavy precipitation occasioned on the 
south by the monsoons. There is no suggestion of the alternative and more 
probable theory that the difference in the amount of dissection is due to the 
much steeper slope on the south. Again, frequent mention is made of wind- 
blown deposits of sand and loess along the sides of the great flood-plains of the 
plateau. Yet we find no hint of the fact that observations of this sort are of 
great interest to science ; for geologists have surmised that the loess of the Danube 
and Mississippi valleys and of other portions of Europe and America may 
indicate that during the glacial period conditions of climate and river-flow in 
those regions were almost identical with those prevailing to-day in Tibet. Still 
another physical problem which Hedin neglects, is that of the numerous old lake 
strands which he notes again and again. In a few pages he might have summed 
up his observations, and given us some idea of how many such strands there 
are, their average elevation, the climatic conditions which they indicate, their 
relation to the glacial period and to similar strands in other parts of the world, 
and finally their relation to possible changes of climate in historic times. In 
regard to this latter point Hedin, in volume II, pp. 147, 154, et al., gives some 
account of the historic fluctuations of Lake Manasarowar, but fails to connect 
his statements with any great principle or problem which shall serve to give 
them significance to the reader. 

Turning now to the field of human geography, the reader is beset by the same 
feeling of dissatisfaction as in the physical realm. On the northern border of 
the habitable portion of Tibet, or rather just beyond it, where the country is too 
high for agriculture or even for sheep-raising, he informs us that a considerable 
number of hunters wander about in summer. Wild yaks, wild asses, antelopes, 
sheep and other animals furnish them with a living. In the same region other 
nomads follow the mining profession, and eke out a poor existence by panning 
gold. In slightly lower regions, where grass begins to grow, the inhabitants are 
still nomads, — pastoral people who drive their sheep and yaks from place to 
place, and live in greasy little huts. Among them, bands of robbers are a fre- 
quent scourge. Still lower in the valleys of the great rivers, the Tibetans are 
able to rely upon agriculture for a living, and therefore live in permanent vil- 
lages. A chapter devoted to each of these types of population would have made 
most interesting reading; and no one has the knowledge needed for such chapters 
more fully than Hedin. The dirtiness of the Tibetans, their architecture, methods 
of business, universal good temper, combined mildness and firmness, peculiar 
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monastic and matrimonial systems, and special form of government are all 
highly interesting matters to which reference is often made in the book; but 
the reader gets only the most fragmentary conception of them. They can be 
understood only through a comprehension of the effect of the physical character 
of Tibet upon the life of the people; and only the vaguest hint of any such 
relationship is to be found in the work. 

In reading the account of Hedin's splendid courage and persistence, one's 
thoughts naturally turn to other explorers who have been noted for the same 
qualities. During the past century no one, perhaps, except Livingstone, has sur- 
passed Hedin in these respects. Both must be highly honored for what they 
have accomplished in the face of tremendous difficulty. Yet there is a wide 
difference in the value and permanence of the results obtained. The difference 
is due apparently to the motive with which the explorations of each were under- 
taken. Three great motives have prompted travellers: First, the altruistic mo- 
tive which kept Livingstone at his task till the bitter end, and caused him 
deliberately to set aside honor and his own ease for the sake of the oppressed 
natives of Africa. Second, the love of science. It was this which animated 
Darwin, and caused him to write the famous "Voyage of the Beagle." Finally 
we have the personal motive, pure love of adventure and the desire to be the 
first to explore new lands. Hedin's volumes are preeminently typical of this 
last motive. It is not the purpose of this review to compare the work of Hedin 
with that of other travellers, but any attempt to estimate the value and per- 
manence of his work inevitably leads to a consideration of the effect which an 
explorer's purpose exerts upon his results. Ellsworth Huntington. 

Landeskunde von Chile. Aus dem Nachlass von Dr. Med. Carl Martin, 
Puerto Montt (Chile). Fur den Druck durch gesehen von Prof. Dr. P. 
Stange in Erfurt. Mit einem Lebensumriss und einem Portrait des Verfas- 
sers, 73 Abbildungen auf 36 Tafeler und einer Karte von Chile. Publikatiou 
des Geographischen Institutes der Universitat Jena. Verlag von L. Fried- 
richsen & Co., Hamburg, 1909. 

The author of this valuable book was one of those Germans, more numerous 
a generation ago than nowadays, who left their country in search of the un- 
known and on that search took root in a foreign soil, and there helped to develop 
their adopted country and to supply the rest of the world with contributions to 
its knowledge of their new homes. A physician by profession, Dr. Martin had 
nevertheless the true geographical instinct which, aided by his travels, enabled 
him to leave us, as the result of forty years spent in the trans-Andean republic, 
this monograph upon which a professional geographer could hardly have im- 
proved. Like most of us, Dr. Martin sees the greatest geographical problem of 
the country in its extraordinary extension through 40 degrees of latitude with a 
width in places no larger than the distance New York — Boston. Yet the unity 
of the nation does not seem jeopardized by it. With the exception of the northern- 
most provinces which have been under Chilean government for a short time 
only, and whose physiographic conditions, too, differ notably from the country 
south of the desert region, the population is entirely one, in spite of the admixture 
of foreign blood. There is an interesting resemblance between the 13 colonies 
before the American War of Independence, and Chile, in their being shut in 
between the ocean on one side and a mountain barrier on the other, and the 



